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OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS, 
No. 6. 


MR. HENRY BRADING. 

Of all the traits in the character of man 
there is none more creditable or necessary 
than that of industry, for to use the old adage, 
if we are not fortunate enough to be born 
with a silver spoon in our mouth, or in other 
words have not money at our disposal, what- 
ever may be our wishes and desires to assist 
or benefit our fellow creatures, it all amounts 
to nothing. But by industry and a deter- 
mination to get forward in the world, the 
means may generally be obtained to carry 
out our desires, and assist those who are 
worthy of it, and who have not been so 
fortunate as ourselves. Such has been the 
situation, we believe, of the gentleman we 
are about to give a faint sketch of, and we 
can say a more industrious persevering man 
we think is not to be found, or one that en- 
deavours more to benefit his fellow man, 
than Henry Brading, the proprietor of the 
Albert Saloon, City Road. In this vast me- 
tropolis (and be it spoken with gratitude 
and respect) a vast number of societies are 


instituted and head ed by worthy tradesmen, 
who form themselves into committees, sind 
engage the Albert Saloon, for the purpose 
of raising a fund to relieve the poor of va- 
rious grades, The proprietor never fails on 
these occasions to lend a he!ping hand, and 
that in a very liberal manner, for the benefit 
of the unfortunate and distressed. Such a 
man, in our opinion, ought not to go un- 
noticed, and it is for this reason we give 

a sketch of aman so universally well spoken 
of, and not for any peculiarities he posses- 
ses, either in person or habits. Should any 
ot our readers be desirous of seeing this 
patron of the sock and buskin, we recom- 
mend them to visit the Albert Saloon,where 
he may be seen distributing the many good 
things of this world in abundance. He is 
in person tall and thin, of dark complexion, 
with large black whiskers, generally dressed 
in black, of genteel appearance, and is never 
to be seen without his hat on, except in the 
company of ladies; whether he wears it in 
bed we cannot say, but if any of our readers 
have the least anxiety to know the fact, we 
refer them to Dfrs. Caudle, who in all proba 
bility can give the required information. 

In all his business transactions he is very 
particular, and whatever he may determine 
upon he carries out with a vigour few men 
possess; he is very eee ton 
attempts any movement of Eduisequeuce 
without first giving it due consideratione 
The actors employed in his establishment, 





one and all, speak of him in the most credit- 
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able manner, a circumstance worthy of re- 
mark, and his purse is always open to them 
in case of accident or illness. We do not 
recollect of any manager having a place of 
amusement of this description, who has pro- 
duced so much novelty in such a variety of 
ways; no matter who applies for an engage- 
ment, if they have talent he will give thema 
trial; every species of entertainment, if at 
all applicable, which is offere.l, he invaria- 
bly engages, and by dint of perseverance, 
Mr. Brading bas acquired a very large pro- 
perty, and a standing in society that is highly 
creditable to him. We hope he will have 
health to enjoy it for many years. 


THE DRAMA, 
—~— 
PRINCESS'’S. 


Another “Syren” has come upon us !— 
a bona fide English syren, Georgiana Smith- 
son; none of your Frenchified misses, 
ashamed of their English parentage, and 
gallicising their old 
names, given them by their godfathers and 
godmothers on their baptism, by clapping a 
Mademoiselle before them. Her debut was 
promising. Despite of some nervousuess, 
our English ‘‘ Syren’ warbled very sweetly, 
gave passages with great brilliancy, failed 
occasionally in her sostenuto notes, but 
played with sufficient vivacity, and gave 
promise of future capabilities in the ar- 
duous life of prima donna. Her instruc- 
tress in the vocal art is Madame Feron, and 
the young Syren does her infinite credit.— 
Itis evident that she has been well schooled, 
and the opera of “The Syren,” affords 
ample opportunities for the display of the 
trills, shakes, and roulades, without which 


English christian 


it would be useless for an English dramatic 
singer to succeed. Before giving our full 
opinion as to the lady’s merits, we must 
hear her in some English ballad requiring 
feeling and expression. Could we but se- 
cure so “rara avis in terra,” her fortune 
might be made. 

A new opera has been underlined for a 
length of time; it has been delayed for 
want of a prima donna. Madame Dorus 
Gras had been thought of, but difficulties 
stood in the way rendering her engagement 
impossible ; the present debutante will no 
doubt fillup the gap. The music is by 
Loder, and the subject the same, we believe, 
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as the story of Giselle, with some additional 
scenes. It will be produced in about a 
fortnight. 

“* Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures” serve 
to amuse the half-price visitors. The sub- 
ject is anything but dramatic, and fails to 
interest ; good acting alone can make the 
sketch amusing, and Compton and Oxberry 
have the good fortune of doing the agree- 
able. 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

If any of our readers are desirous of 
seeing the plays of our immortal bard, or 
the plays of our modern authors, represent- 
ed in a way highly creditable to any thea- 
tre, we advise them to visit this house. Two 
plays have been revived within the last 
month, the one Sir E. L. Bulwer’s “ Riche- 
lieu,” and the other Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s 
“Love.” Nothing can exceed the getting 
up of these two plays. The greatest care 
has been taken in every respect, both as re- 
gards the scenery, dresses, and properties ; 
and the acting is of a very superior descrip- 
tion. The principal actors engaged are 
Messrs, Phelps, Marston, G. Bennett, Mor- 
ton, and Young, Mrs. Warner, and Miss 
Cooper. It will be seen that there is con- 
siderable talent at this theatre, and the com- 
pany generally are public favorites. We 
have not space to go into the particulars as 
to the acting, but we are bound to notice 
the acting of Mr. Phelps as Richelieu, which 
is an admirable performance, and should be 
seen to be appreciated ; it is his best effort, 
and cannot be excelled by any actor of the 
present day. 

Mrs, Warner, in the part of the Empress, 
in Knowles’s celebrated play of “ Love,” is 
scarcely juvenile enough for the character, 
but in other respects she is highly efficient, 
and always carries the audience with her; 
and Miss Cooper is the life and soul of the 
comedy business. Her acting is easy, 
graceful, and sprightly, and was well wor- 
thy of the applause she meets with. The 
house is very well attended. 

ASTLEY’S. 

This favorite theatre boasts at present of 
many attractions. The entertainments pro- 
vided afford an increasing fund of amuse- 
ment to the rising generation, who at this 
period of the year look forward to a visit to 
Astley’s as one of the events of the Mid- 
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summer-holidays. 
recollections sake—we love its smell of 


We love Astley’s for old 


saw-dust—we love to hear the invigorating 
cry of “apples, oranges, lemonade, and 
ginger-beer,” the latter especially when 
“well up,” vying with the discharge of the 
musketry upon the stage—we rejoice when 
the curtain draws up, after a clang of cym- 
bals and drums, yclept a martial overture, 
and behold the stage representing a ‘* moun- 
tain-pass with a foaming torrent,” and 
tableau of the “ wild horde” of some moun- 
tain region only known in the geographical 
noddle of the imaginative author. Then 
rushes on the enemy to the Wild Horde, a 
skirmish takes place, (vulgo called scrim- 
mage) and amidst a discharge of gunpow- 
der the scene changes and introduces a 
“brace of ducks,” the two loving comic 
couple of the piece, who have to entertain 
the audience with a relation of their billing 
and cooing, to allow the sceneshifter to 
set another grand scene with ‘ an effect 
not hitherto attempted on any stage.” And 
thus the drama proceeds to the end, the 
actors fighting and roaring, the horses pranc- 
ing and leaping, the red fire hissing and 
dazzling, the children clapping and scream- 
ing, and the mothers sneezing. Then comes 
the “ring,” the “gem” of the evening; a 
“brilliant” light descends from above to 
give fresh “ lustre” to the horses. Splendid 
horsemanship, in which most exciting and 
daring feats may be seen, is then exhibited. 
To some this is the most acceptable portion 
of the entertainment. The horses are so 
beautiful, so well trained, and act their parts 
so cleverly, as to make one ashamed of the 
“lords of the creation,” whose acting occa- 
sionally falls far short of the intelligence 
and elegance displayed by the clever horses. 
We are speaking however of generalities, 
and not of the new Pantomime Ballet pro- 
duced by a French Company engaged here, 
entitled “ J] Diavolo di Abruzzi, or the 
Brigand Chief and the Dog of the Chateau.” 
Need we relate the plot? Does not the 
title tell the story in fewer words than we 
could say? 

But as we are garrulous and fond of hear- 
ing ourselves talk, we will begin. Once 
upon a time—pshaw! that is an old begin- 
ning and quite worn out, and as novelty is 
the order of the day we will begin di novo, 











A Brigand called J? Diavolo,on account of 
his naughty propensities, amongst others 
being a ‘* devil with the women,” has been 
struck with the charms of a lady who is on 
the eve of being married. The betrothal 
takes place on the seashore, and during the 
festivity the Diavolo contrives to admit, un- 
invited, his band; a “ concert monstre,” 
who, with their instruments (sundry dag- 
gers, hatchets, and other ugly-looking im- 
plements) terrify bride, bridegroom, and all 
the guests, and eventually bear off the 
swooning heroine to the Brigand haunt in 
the mountains. In his castle “on yonder 
rock reclining,” the Brigand Chieftain en- 
deavours to amuse his stolen treasure by 
dances and equestrian feats by his troop.— 
In the mean time the lover has been aroused 
to a pitch of frenzy by the loss of his bride, 
and as appetite sharpens wit, he contrives to 
assume the disguise of the sentinel,whom he 
stabs in the back and throws into the tor- 
rent, and by giving a preconcerted signal, 
arouses the military, who, after a hard fight, 
turn the tables upon the banditti,and destroy 
the **mountain fastnesses” amidst a blaze 
of red fire, clashing of swords, and discharge 
of musketry. But all this time where is the 
dog ?--Ah! there’s the rub. We have told 
the tale without the dog. Whether the poor 
beast did not like his part, or was otherwise 
indisposed the night we went, we cannot 
say--but his dose of “ bark” was enough to 
embitter our enjoyment. There is nothing 
very new in this piece, but it is a spirited lit- 
tle production with several good scenic ef- 
fects and plenty of firing, and the horse- 
manship in it is excellent. The house 
seemed to enjoy it, and so did we, and we 
advise our readers to go and do likewise. 
ADELPHI. 

This house is crowded every night. The 
greatest feature has been the new farce, the 
“ Trish Attorney,’ in which Mr. Hudson 
bears the most conspicuous part, a charac- 
ter written expressly for him, and in which 
he is seen to great advantage. We are very 
glad this clever actor has got a part worthy 
of his talent, for he has been playing up hill 
all the season. Munyard is making rapid 
strides, and is clipping the wings of Wright 
in nosmall degree. He is a decided favo. 
rite, and a very clever and judicious actor, 
Madame Celeste has returned, and the 
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‘Green Bushes” will be revived imme- 
diately. 
LYCEUM. 

Mrs. Keeley has been a long time back 
“ An Object ot Interest” with us, but more 
especially since she has assumed the ma- 
nagement of this theatre, which had fallen 
into sad decay. At her approach the tide 
turned, the treasury brightened up, the for- 
tunes of the theatre, so long floating upon 
the wind of public contempt and disdain, 
have become a bye-word in every circle,and 
* Juck’s all’? may now be the motto of Mrs. 
Keeley’s management. Mrs. Keeley is 
truly ‘‘ an object of interest.” The bon mot 
which has guided the author of the last new 
farce under that name, has indeed aroused 
our sympathies, for this talented and deserv- 
edly popular actress is genuine in every- 
thing she undertakes; and we may hope 
she will live many years in happiness and 
health, cheered by the smiles and approba- 
tion of a crowd of admirers. 

There is in this metropolis a theatre call- 
ed the Victoria, which has amongst theatres 
arank not of eminence, but of renown in 
its production of domestie dramas, wherein 
Miss Vincent, the “ acknowledged” heroine 
of the domestic drama, enlists the sympa- 
thies of the audience by the trials and vicis- 
situdes which invariably fall to her lot in 
the course of the numberless pieces written 
One “ Susan 
llopley” gave the clue to all the others.— 


for her especial amusement. 


That piece was the frame-work upon which 
every subsequent production was built, uatil 
the subject was thrust down our throats 
usque naseau. This endeavour to produce 
“ an object of interest” is made the vehicle 
of the farce now playing here, in which 
Mrs. Keeley, as a servant of all-work (and 
how inimitable she is in such characters 
every one knows), desiring to become this 
“ object of interest” is placed, by playing 
a trick upon a fellow servant, whom she 
renders jealous by placing upon her finger a 
ring belonging to her mistress, into similar 
situations of mock heroisms so lavishly de- 
scribed in the Victoria play-bills. All this 
is most amusingly done by Mrs. Keeley.— 
‘Lhe farce of “ Luck’s All”’ shows off her 
husband to the best advantage. Mrs. Caudle 
also gives her “ Curtain Lectures,” but the 
subject is more appropriate for the closet 
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than the stage, and even then we think the 
subject too far spun out. 


CREMOKNE HOUSE, CHELSEA. 
Great doings have taken place at these 
Gardens this week. Mr Green ascended 
with his balleon on Monday, and consider- 
ing the state of the weather, the Gardens 
were well attended. On Wednesday a grand 
flower show took place, and the company 
assembled on the eccasion was both select 
and numerous. The other amusements are 
very good, but we think they are not so 
well arranged as they might be, there ought 
not to be a moment lost in bringing forward 
the various novelties ; too much time is suf- 
fered to elapse between the amusements, 
and thereby causes a flatness which should 
be avoided at scenes of this description. 
ALBION HALL, HAMMERSMITH. 
During the past week Mr. W. West gave 
his popular entertainment with increased 
success, to one of the most elegant audi- 
ences that ever honored this well-construc- 
ted building with their presence. We must 
here remark, that the talent evinced by Mr. 
West will render him the true heir to the 
mantle worn by the late C. Mathews. 
MEMORANDA. 
Sunpay, July 20th._Ninth Sunday after 
Trinity. Wreck of the Pegasus, 1843, 
Monpay, 21.— 
Tuespay, 22.—Der Freichutz first time in 
England, 1824. 
Wepnespay, 23.—Sir Joshua Reynolds 
born, 1723. 
Tuurspay, 24— 
Fripay, 25.—Duchess of Cambiidge born, 
1797, 
Saturpay, 26.—Emery died, 1822 
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NOTES ON Mr. MACREADY’S PER. 
FORMANCES OF MACBETH AND 
OTHELLO, IN PARIS. 


Translated from the French of M. Vicror 
Hugo. 








MACBETH. 


his performing Macbeth, and never did we 


| | We saw Macready on the first night of 
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witness anything more triumphant than the 
mastery of his acting in certain passages of 
that marvellous creation—in its strong pas- 
sion and high imagination, 

The audience felt the presence of the 
master, and were spell-bound, they bore “a 
charmed life.” We cannot criticise the per- 
formance, we can only indicate two or three 
of its features. The memory passes from 
the subdued power and intense abstraction 
of the first scene to the appalling energy, 
the terrible grandeur of the last. How 
wonderful the contrast, how gradual, how 
beautiful the sweep between—the slow fine 
unfolding of that magnificent character— 
the development of those awful mysteries 
of our nature embodied in the being of 
Macbeth. 
great purpose, with a power that scarce 


The actor went “ due on” to this 
knew “retiring ebb.”” The sohioquies pre- 
pared the mind for what was to follow ; 
those deep whispers announced the tempest 
that burst so overwhel.:ingly in the banquet 
scene. 

What a realisation of the most terrible 
passion—the grandest poetry was there— 
the mind triumphant over the vulgar me- 
chanism of the stage, and deadening the 
sense to everything but its own visible 
power and overmastering presence. Yet 
the death scene surpasses it in its amazing 
combination of physical and moral energy— 
in its characteristic and natural abandon- 
ment, its subtle truth, its startling force, and 
picturesque but fearful beauty. Nor were 
the fainter touches and delicate shadowing 
of the character less perfectly given: in 
many instances we could note several that 
indicated the profoundest thought and sen- 
sibility—emotions that spoke of no acted 
suffering, and tones that seemed caught 
from a world of spiritual existences. 

OTHELLO. 

On Friday we witnessed Macready, for 
the second time, in Othello, with a feeling of 
wonder and admiration hardly less intense 
than that which his Hamlet had previously 
excited, scarcely less absorbing than the 
breath-suspended emotion with which we 
first saw the Ochello of Edmund Kean. How 
ready are we to steel our hearts against 
hope, and to promise ourselves that the fu- 
ture has no such glory in store as that 
which the past has snatched away—to anti- 


cipate, on the going out of a great light, 
that heaven will never make us such another 
world of “ one entire aud perfect chrysolite.’» 
If anything could teach us the folly of the 
false homage to the dead, and the gross in- 
justice to the living involved in the miser- 
able chaunt at the grave of genius, ‘* we 
never shall see the like again,” it would be 
the circumstance of our seeing the like ere 
we have left off sighing over the impossi- 
bility. 

How absurd, and how very fortunate that 
our generous feeling for the dead, though it 
may raise for a time an ungenerous prejudice 
against the living, has no power to prevent 
real genius from working silently and surely 
on toa place as high as that which our very 
sense of real genius had awarded to the de- 
parted, 

Mr. Macready’s Othello is a noble concep- 
tion, in most parts transcendently executed, 
a subtle instinct of genius worked out with 
consunimate art and wonderful power.— 
What has been said of Macready’s great 
predecessor in this character, we can as 
justly say of the living tragedian, ‘‘ he had 
strength and appetite for the encounter.”— 
The transits from anger to pity, the fall 
“deeper than ever plummet sounded” from 
love into deepest despair—the manly, ten- 
der, fiery character of the open-hearted 
Moor—the hurry and violence of the scene, 
which whirls us along without ceasing to the 
close of this wonderful drama, were only so 
many opportunities of exhibiting his ener- 
gies, his pathos, his variety, his resources.-- 
In the opening scenes, in the level parts of 
the character, we think Mr. Macready exhi- 
bited defects of conception—he was too 
formal and solemn, not sufliciently frank and 
simple in his bearing. We cannot see the 
propriety of this abstracted air, this set 
manner, either by reference to the charac- 
ter itself or to the circumstances in which 
the newly-married Moor is placed. 

In the 8rd Act Macready was never sur- 
passed, it was one succession of the pro- 
foundest beauties of which the art is capa- 
ble. In the scene of Othello’s recall, in the 
succeeding one of Desdemona’s accusation— 





in several essential parts of the last scene, 


the sacrifice of his wife, and the manner of 


his own death--we never saw Othello so 
| terribly and truly realised. No hasty de- 
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scription of ours can do it even the shadow 
of justice; but the audience did, for their 
enthusiasm seemed to have no limit or 
bound. 

In a succeeding Number we shall give 
the remarks upon Hamlet. 


RAMBLES IN IRELAND IN 1835. 








THE DELL OF THE DARGLE. 
(Continued from No. 289) 

All around presents a most imposing 
scene, huye forest trees rising upwards to 
the very edge of the chasm which forms the 
dell; above these the green fields slope till 
the Wicklow hills close in the scene. On 
the high lands here and there is a cottage, 
whilst a little further to the right the Dell 
seems to recede into a line of meadows 
which carries the eye to the Powerscourt 
domain, whose noble trees bound the pros- 
pect. Aill is silent save the rustling of the 
leaves and the rushing sound of hidden 
water—all wears the sublimity of primitive 
nature lit up by the flash of her Maker’s 
eye—the life teeming sun. 

Descend to the river’s bed, you are en- 
circled with leaves, beneath which the water 
dashes on. Ascend to the upper road, you 
come to another bare point of rock; here is 
the glen’s widest part ; all around is a forest 
of leaves which, parting here and there, 
displays the river’s course ; facing you, on 
the opposite side is a cottage perched on 
the very verge of the Dell; above this are 
meadows with sheep, and still higher rise the 
Wicklow hills. The Dell now slopes gently 
downward into a valley, its trees dwindle to 
a double row, between which the river 
moves gently along; on each side are mea- 
dows filled with cattle, and at your back 
rises the Dell. The sun is on the wane; its 
golden beams fall with a softened brilliancy 
on all around, and seems to impart an addi- 
tional charm to this, the last glimpse you 
catch of the beautiful Dell of the Dargle. 

THE DARGLE WATERFALL. 

Passing along one or two meadows, 
through which the river creeps, you find 
yourself on the main road, a little below the 
village of Enniskerry; turn to your right 
and enter the Powerscourt domain; keep 
along the carriage road begirt on either side 
with noble trees, whose spreading branches 
form a leafy coverlet to your path, now and 








then you catch a peep of meadows with 
flocks of sheep again hemmed in with trees, 
few estates being so thickly timbered, or can 
give aricher treat to the rambler or the 
artist. A break in the line of trees to your 
left reveals a valley overgrown with wood, 
through which the Dargle flows, while all 
around runs an undulating line of hills.—~ 
You pass the church, a simple unpretend- 
ing pile, 
‘** Wherein appears enshrined 
Hopes of immortality.” 
The trees assume a more forest- like charac- 
ter; of a sudden they end, and you stand 
before the noble mansion of Powerscourt’s 
Lord ; a beautiful lawn spreads around, en- 
circled with trees, o’er which the uplands 
rise to the Wicklow hills. Through a gate, 
pass the outhouses, and your path lays to 
the left through a wild uncultivated coun- 
try; in every domain are such neglected 
spots made more picturesque by the absence 
of art; here are grassy lawns and knolls of 
trees as nature placed them, every step un- 
folding beauties which must appeal to every 
lover of the beautiful. You soon meet the 
Dargle, a tiny village stream scarce cover- 
ing its pebbly bed, lined on either side with 
a rich and luxuriant hedge ; how it sparkles 
and blazes as the sinking sun pours down 
its golden beams, or looks so cool and slum- 
bering beneath some shaded nook. Pass 
on, now over a wooden bridge thrown across 
a tiny stream which empties itself in the 
Dargle, or by a cluster of cottages, or 
through lands rich with fruits for the coming 
harvest, or down lanes canopied with leaves, 
a succession of beauties, in part lost upon 
you from the anxiety you feel to reach the 
mountains which lay before you. The sun 
has sunk, twilight gives way to the dim 
light of an autumnal eve, while the beautiful 
moon begins to casther silvery rays around. 
Over another bridge, through a gate, and 
you stand within the immediate region of 
the Dargle Waterfall. 
(To be continued.) 


CHIT-CHAT. 

TueatrRe Royat, LiverPooLt.—A very 
good company has been engaged at this 
theatre, under the lesseeship of Mr. Simp- 
son, of the Birmingham theatre; Mr. W. 
J. Hammond, stage manager. The house 
has been cleaned throughout and decorated, 
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and presents a very neat appearance. En. 
gagements have been made with all the 
leading metropolitan stars, consequently a 
prosperous season may be anticipated. The 
“ Viennoises” children were to have ap- 
peared on Monday, but in consequence of 
the non-arrival of their wardrobe and mu- 
sic, the theatre was obliged to be closed, 
time not permitting other arrangements to 
be made. They, however, appeared on 
Wednesday. The house was well attended, 
and the audience seemed much delighted 
with their performances. “ Old Heads and 
Young Hearts’ has been produced; it was 
very prettily put on the stage. Mrs. Sey- 
mour, who is starring here, played Lady 
Alice Hawthorn with much grace and nai- 
vette, making the most of a character little 
calculated to show the abilities she possess- 
es. ‘* Old Heads’ will never be a favorite 
here; the wonder is that it should have run 
so long in London. Mrs. Seymour has ap- 
peared also in Perfection ; and she is to take 
the leading character in “Time Works 
Wonders,” which is underlined for imme- 
diate representation. Mr. and Miss Van- 
denhoff are engaged. 

MarriaAGe or JENNY Linp.—It is as- 
serted, in the musical circles of Paris, that 
Jenny Lind, the distinguished pupil of 
Meyerbeer, and who, asa first-rate vocalist, 
gained such immense applause at Vienna, 
has been privately married to a Baron D—, 
a German nobleman of some property. 

Granp Musica FestivaL.--The most 
extensive preparations are making at Bonn 
for the grand festival on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the bronze statue to the 
memory of Beethoven. It is to last three 
days, viz.--the Lith, 12th, and 13th of 
August. There will be five concerts, at 
which 2,000 performers will assist. All the 
musical genius of Germany are expected to 
assemble on this occasion, as well as many 
foreign distinguished musicians, including 
Auber, Berlioz, Heleve, &c. The music 
will be under the direction of Dr. Brierden- 
stein; it will commence with a grand mass 
by Beethoven, at the cathedral, Listz, who 
had contributed previously £400 to the 
subscription, has set to music a cantata for 
the occasion. The bronze statue is six feet 
high, on a granite pedestal, by Herr 
Hahnel. 





Caution to Laptes Visitina Tuea- 
TRES UnprorectEep.—There is at present 
a military-looking ruffian visiting the boxes 
of our theatres, who remains in the lobbies, 
watching where one lady or two ladies are 
sitting unaccompanied by a gentleman; he 
then manages to obtain a seat beside them, 
commences his attentions by an offer of his 
opera-glass and then gradually proceeds to 
the very grossest liberties. As the parties 
he thus wantonly attacks are generally 
young and timid, they too frequently endure 
the miscreant’s annoyance rather than create 
a disturbance. Last week he assailed two 
young ladies from the commencement of the 
performance until half-price ; at that time 
their father entered the box, but ere they 
could explain the case the wretch had ef- 
fected a retreat. His person is weli known, 
though his name is not. 

Mr. Witson gave his entertainment of 
“Mary Queen of Scots,” on Monday even- 
ing, in the Music Hall, Store-street, to a 
numerous audience, with undiminished ef- 
fect and success. 

ANDERSON, who has just returned from 
America, was applied to by Maddox to play 
a few nights at the Princess’s; he modestly 
required 251. per night, which the manager 
of course, declined. The young lady who 
appeared on Thursday night at the Prin. 
cess’s, as Berlina, in “The Syren,” is the 
daughter of the well-known Ben Smithson. 

Sicnor Grusi.er (the vocalist) is gone 
to Germany for the benefit of the warm 
baths, in the hope of being restored to 
health, after a serious and protracted indis- 
position. 

Miss Poots, the talented actress and 
singer, was married last week to a highly 
respectable medical gentleman, but it is not 
her intention, we believe, to retire from 
public life--at least, for the present. 

Three members of the Royal Society of 
Musicians have lately died--namely, Mr. 
Charles Tully, the horn player; Mr. Thos. 
Fletcher, the contra-bass player (Birming- 
ham), and Mr. Robert Carter, the organist. 
The father of that laudable institution is 


Mr. James Fissen, of Colchester, who has 
been a member sixty-three years ! 

Wesster and MApAME CELESTE have 
been received with great favour by Cork 
audiences, The former has been creating 
quite a sensation in Charles Mathews’s cha- 
racter in the farce of “‘ Used Up.” 
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THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE. 


It is not true that our publisher has good 
health—but it is true after reading our 
journal it is of more benefit than all the 
quack medicines. 

It is not true that J. Webster twenty 
years back was a good manager—-but it is 
true Time Works Wonders. 

It is not true that Madam Taglioni is 
going to America —but it is true she wanted 
£200 per night, and the money to be se- 
cured in the hands of a London banker. 

It is not true that the proprietors of Punch 
have sold the copyright—but it is true they 
ask twenty thousand for it~and wish they 
may get it. 

It is not true that Brougham has turned 
Methodist preacher--but it is true his me- 
thod of making laws is always from one ex- 
treme to the other. 

It is not true that Covent Garden is a 
Bear Garden—but it is true that it generally 
is the case at the time of an election. 





To Correspontents. 

J.W.--We are always obliged by any 
hint our friends give us. Our ‘‘ Journal” 
is always out on Friday morning, and the ar- 
ticle in question will be found in it. Now 
the Weekly Paper alluded to is not publish- 
ed till Saturday, therefore it will at once be 
seen the article is copied from us. How 
can you expect anything original in it, such 
trash as they generally print. 

A. Younc.—Take your friend’s advice, 
do not attempt it; an actor’s life is a very 
perplexing one. 

R.S.—You may purchase the right books 
at Barth’s, Catherine-street, near Drury- 
lane Theatre. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
— > —— 


REMORNE HOUSE & GAR- 
DENS, King’s-road, Chelsea, open to the pub- 
lic at 11 o’clock every day. Attractive entertain- 
ments every. evening, under the able direction of 
Mr. T. Matthews, of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 
—Admission 6d.—Refreshments by Mr. LITTLE- 





JOHN (ate of the Rosherville Gardens, Gravesend, 
and King William-street, City.)—To those who are 
not acquainted with these remarkable and magnifi- 
ecnt grounds, the management on this occasion em- 
phatically address themselves. The proprietory are 
desirous of establishing the romantic park and gar- 
dens of Cremorne as a place of national and econo- 
mical entertainment—to that end the admission is 
but 6d —to that end are provided all sorts of out- 
door ethletic pastimes and amusements, including 
archery, rifle-shooting, swinging, bowling, &c. In 
the midst of nature’s sublimest attractions, viz — 
towering and majestic trees and variegated plants 
and flowers, with verdant lawns, sylvan shades, and 
the sounds of mu-ic, a day can be deligh' fully spent 
in Cremorne Gardens ‘The maze is larger than that 
at Hampton Court Palace. Dancing commences on 
the lawns and in the Hall of Terpsichore at six 
o'clock every evening. Between the dances concert 
and ballet performances take place, supported by 
the following artists:—Mrs. Charles, Miss Damer, 
Miss Rolron, and Mrs. Johnson, who performs on 
ths musical glasses; Mr. Brookman, Messrs. Lee 
ahd Milliscent, the celebrated Nigger Melodists ; 
and Mr. T. Matthews. ‘The ballet department is 
sustained by Mr. 'T. Matthews, the modern Grimal- 
di, Mr. Ellar, Monsieur Sangarini, and Signor Cas- 
ciania; Miss Panormo, Miss Costein, and Mrs. Burt 
ridge and pupits. The droll exhibition of Punch, 
and a briiliant display of Fireworks on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday evenings; but the publie 
can never be disappointed at Cremorne, because 
every night is a gala night, and every day a flower 
show. The proprietory have mace arrangements 
with Mr Green for one more balloon ascents in the 
course of the season. 

On SUNDAY AFTERNCON, at Four o'Clock, 
the magnificent Park and Grounds of Cremor:e 
House, are Open to the Public FREE OF CHARGE.— 
An ordinary at six o'clock. 

Cr morne House is a Nobleman’s Mansion, stand- 
ing on the finest Lawnin England, and in the midst 
of a thickiy-wooded Park, and delightful Pleasure 
Grounds. Can be reached from all parts of Town by 
Omnibus for Sixpence, by Steam-boat for Four- 
pence. 





IN EIGHT LESSONS. 

Vy RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 

&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
&e. 
Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

**Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour!”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

** We advise all bad writers toapply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smaxt’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com 
merce. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
comunications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed tothe Publisher, (post-paid), 
51 and 52, Paternoster Row, 





PUBLISHED BY 8S. GILBERT, 51, AND 52, PATERNOSTER ROW; 
(Where all Communications for the Editor must be addressed) and 


COLLINS, 


18}, HOLYWELL STREET, STRAND; 


CLEAVE, SHOE LANE; 


War tine, 409, Strand—Bartn, 4, Brydges Street-—VickErs, Holywell Street-—Britain, Paternoster- 
Row—SreiL, Paternoster Row—Maynw, Cornhill—Causron, Birchin Lane—Movunrtcast LE, 10, Bedford 
Court, Covent Garden---Harvey, 5, Vernon Place, Bagnigge Wells Road---Witty, 72, Fleet Street 
DuGpate, Strand.--APPLEYARD, Farringdon Street---GrorGE, 114,St.George’s Circus, facing theSurrey 
Theatre—Croxker, (facing St. Clement’s,) Strand—Goupine, Oakley Street—Dyson, Shoreditch ; and 

all Booksellers. 
HARVEY, PRINTER, 26, CHARLOTTE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD. 
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